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ADVERTISEMENT. 


| | As it is very foreign from my wiſhes 
to obtrude myſelf upon the public, I have hitherto defer- 
red the publication of the following correſpondence, Have 
ing paſſed through various ſcenes of active and military 
life, without ever being involved in a quarrel of any nature, 
or a ſerious difference with any man, T felt extremely 
_ unwilling to appear in the character of an author: par- 
| ticularly, as ſuch a ſtep would oppoſe me to one writer, 
who, 1 believe, always inſiſts upon having the laſt word, 
and never yet (as I have heard) allowed himſelf to be in 
the wrong although he has been engaged in a literary 
warfare (if ſueh it may be termed) from the time of his 
reſidence at the Univerlity, down te the preſent period, 1 
may alſo, with truth, add, that 1 was apprehenſive, leſt the 
conſequence ef publications ſhould be a Widening of the 
unfortunate breach between the prinelpals in the preſent 
conteſt, and be the means of preventing a reconciliation * 
an obje& 1 never totally leſt fight of, 


The peruſal, therefore, of Sir Richard's pamphlet, en- 
titled “ Hard Meaſure,” gave me more eoneern from the 
foregoing conſiderations, than from any facts which it eſtab- 
liſhed, of any aſſertions Which it ſubſtantiated, Indeed, on 
being aſked my opinion, whether any thing contained in it 

2 = required 
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required an anſwer, I did not heſitate to declare, „ that 
although it made charges of the blackeſt dye, yet they 
were totally unſupported by any thing but inſinuatlon and 
nbuſez and as all abuſe is of a nature temporary and 
tranſitory, the pamphlet, if unnoticed, would quickly ſinle 
into oblivion: Anſwers,” I added, ** would keep alive ani- 
moſity, and deſtroy the hopes of future reconciliation,” 
With this advice, I believe, the perſons againſt whom 
it was Written determined to comply, and would have 
allowed injuries ſo flagrant to be their own anſwer, had 
not the reiterated attacks of n “ Supplement,” and a ſecond, 
nay n third edition, abſolutely yRovoktD A REPLY, 


For myſelf, upon further reflection, and when I per- 
ceived this implacable perſeverance, I did indeed begin to 
anſwer itz conceiving 1 could point out its errors, and eon. 

vince the impariia/ reader, that the Attingham family, 
when conſtrained and neceſſitated to come forward at all, 
had ated the open, generous, maniy part, becoming men of 
honour, But ſoon finding that it was almoſt impoſlible to 
ſeparate any arguments from the matter in which they 
were enveloped; matter, which I was aſhamed to read, and 
fill bluſh to remember; and being determined not to 
allew any ſuch odious expreflions to mingle with my com» 
poſition, I threw my papers into the fire; refolved, that 
nothing fo improper ſhould get the better of my temper 
or good manners, I felt too, that I would not have been 
the author of that work for all the world, 1 was per- 
ſuaded that no provocation, no injury (4ad any ſuch been 
offered) 9 * ow reſentment, _— in ſuen terms 

and 
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und fearing leſt I might poſlibly catch ſomewhat of its 
ſpirit, (which, had I done, I could never again have re- 
ſpected myſelf,) I determined to abandon it to thoſe ſenti- 
ments of diſapprobation, which every good-natured and 
ſenſible perſon, let his party be what it may, myſt entertain 
of a publication ſo totally unwarrantable and unjuſtifiable, 


Satisfied with the foregoing reſolution, I had relinquiſhed 
all thoughts of obtruding my name upon the public, until 
I received a letter from the author of “ Meaſure for 
Meaſure,” which occaſioned me to exchange a letter with 
him and Mr, John Hill; the fubſtance of which I ſhall 
lay betore my readers, previous to the general correſpon- 
dence, I have been alſo lately well informed, that it has 


been inſinuated in London, amongſt the readers of Hard 


Meaſure,” that the ſilence of the perſon concerned in the 
Cacrnarvon Converſation eſtabliſhes the repreſentation of it 
as contained in that work, | 


Theſe motives will, 1 truſt, operate as a ſufficient 
apology, as well for my having deferred this publication 
fo long, as for my now deferring it no longer. 


As 1 have the permiſſion of the two other gentlemen con. 
| cerned In this correſpondence to publiſh it In what manner I 
pleaſe, I have choſen to iſſue It forth at the ſame time with 
„% Meafure for Meaſure,” for the fake of an eaſy method of 
diſtribution, But it will be remembered that J have no concern 
In that publication, I have never read, or heard read, a 
page either of the manuſcript or proof ſheets, nor ſhall I. 


until 1 purchaſe it in common with any other reader. 
; The 
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The following Extras will prove. the * warrants for 
this 5 t 


ut If, however, he wiſhes to inveſtigate this buſfineſs more e fully, he is 
perfectly at liberty to publiſh his own letters to me, and my atifwers, 


that; by the peruſal of both, others may form a * J\idgment Which 
of us have molt cauſe of complaint.” 


P. S. 2d edit, Hard Mee page 32. 


TTY 
FROM cer of BURTON, ESG. To JOHN HILL, —_ 
FUBAVARY 4th, 1796 


Having dee a letter from the author of Meaſure for Meaſure, re. 
quelling I would furniſh him with whatever Information I pleaſed, refpefting 


the Converſation at Caernarvon, between your brother and myRIf, I wrote. 
to him as follows: \ 


„Was at firſt a little doubtful, whether I ought ta furniſh an 
« anonymous Writer with the correſpondence between Mr, John Hill, Sir 
« Richard Hill, and myſelf, on the ſubject of the Caernarvon Converſu- 
« tion, Which is what you requeſt information upon, But having obtained 
« public leave from Sir Richard, to publiſh what has paſſed between us; 
«© and having no right to ſuppoſe either he or Mr. John Hill have written 
„ what they are aſhamed of; having alſo ever declared, that I cared not 
« who knew all I had ever advanced on the occaſion: and moreover, 
„ conſidering that there will be nothing anonymous in this part of your pub 
« Jication, I do not further heſitate to forward the incloſed letters, which 
„will furniſh you with the moſt material information on the ſubject.“ 


Notwithſtanding the foregoing, I ſent only your brother's letters and my 
| own, together with my anſwers to your letters; and I added a poſtſcript, 
to ſay, 1 doubted my right to publith your Oy without firſt obtaining 


your 


— 
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your permiſſion. They conſiſt ef four, and are dated 1ſt, 14th, 16th, and 
18th December, 1795. If you do not chooſe to have them publiſhed, I 
ran comment upon them, and publiſh my anſwers in exactly the ſame 
manner your brother has obſerved in his correſpondenee with Mr. Corbet, 
| kt pages 10 and tt of ſecond edition. But this would be gaining the 


advantage of relating only one fide, which nothing but reſtrition ſhould | 
urge me to do. | | 


ANSWER 
FROM JOHN HILL, E8Q, TO EDWARD BURTON, Rd. 
PRBAVARY 4th, 1796. 


IT entnot, and hall not objeft to the publication of my letters by 
any perſon of character; who will avow himſelf to be the author of tho 
publication 1 but I do not give my conſent ta thelr publication by any 


anonymous author. My brother has ſeen your letter, and joins me in 
this determination, 
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_Joun HILL, ESQ, 10 EDWARD BURTON, _ 
| * DECEMBER 1 1795. 


DEAN EDIFARD BUR TON, 


1 SHALL eſteem. myſelf very much 
obliged to you, if you will ſtate to me, in writing, the 
purport of a Converſation which is ſaid to have come 
from my Brother, in your's and the late Lord Berwick's pre- 
ſence, relative to my ſituation as Repreſentative of the Town 
of Shrewſbury, as I find many reports injurious both to 


my Brother's Character and my py are grounded on that 
interview, | 


1 am, 
Dear Burton, 
| Tour's ſincerely, 
2 OHN HILL; 


An early anſwer to Mr, Sundfoed's, St.  —_— Church 
Yard, will much oblige, | 
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LETTER u. 


EDWARD BURTON, _ 10 JOHN HILL, ESQ, 


DECEMBRR tft, 1799. 

DEAR JOHN HILE, 0 

I HAD no Idea of the unfortunate buſineſs 

now before us, when I was at the interview between your 
brother and the late Lord Berwick. © All that I remem- 
ber is, that you wrete to Lord Berwick at Cheſter, to 
fgnify ** that by his permiſſion you were likely to become 
« Member for Salop, as Sir Robert Lelghton would give 
« up to you provtbtp us had no objeRtions,” *® Upon the 
receipt of this, Lord Berwick called with me at Hawks, 
ſtone, + where his Lordſhip ſhewed a copy of his letter to 
Mr, Corbett of Longnor, and added, if you continued in 


the fame inclination he ſuppoſed he muſt, in preference, 
ſupport 22 


2 always ſaid 1 did not believe there ever was 
any agreement whatever between you and the late Lord 
Berwick, relative to the ſupport he gave you. But I have 
often heard my friend expreſs a Wiſh and hope, that you 
Would pot be the means of thruſting a ſon of his out of 
the feat his ou and himſelf had the honour of filling, 


And 


„ Exiraft of u letter 3 John Hill, iq z ks Lord Norwich dated 
Pravy, atarday Night, but received by Lord Beriick en the 8k ol 
September, 1784, 

4 On whe 13th September, 1784. 


1 

And I perfectly remember meeting your brother at Caer- 
narvon, ſome time afterwards, when he voluntarily intro- 
duced this ſubject — (and I rather imagine it is this con- 
verſation you allude to) — by remarking, that if one of 
« Lord Berwick's ſons had been of age to have offered 
« himſelf, his brother would not have thought of the 
* borough” and, to the beſt of my recollection, he ad- 
ded, * if ever one of them ſhould hereafter think of it, 


® he was ſure his brother would not be the means of 
8 * him out.“ 


The thang I mentioned to Lord Berwick, who re 
plied «4 Ah! Ned, Ned, when John Hill has had long 
«4 poſſeſſion, I fear Sir Richard will think very differently,” 

This I alſo repeated to | you, at Attingham, the laſt time 

of ng you, 

1 remain, and hope long to continue, | 
Your's fincerely, 


EDWARD BURTON, 


1 
——— 
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20WAnD BURTON, ned. T0 JOHN ttf f, oy 


DROBMBEN ity 1795. | 
DRAR JOHN MILL, 


19 


Tx reading 061 over your letter which appeared 
In the Shrewſbury paper this morning, 1 find myſelf Im- 


plleated in that part whereln you ſtate having 4 the met 
N 8 Plaus 


4 1. 


6 poſive aſſurances from your brother, declared in the Rtrougeſt 


* terms, that he never made any ſuch promiſe, and that the 
* thought never entered his mind,” * As you have expreſſ- 


ed how ſolicitous you are to vindicate your hanour, I 


hope I may be allowed a fellowefeeling, in being equally 
tenacious of mine, 


þ beg to be underſtood, and to aſſure you, that in 
whatever frong terms“ your brother may have expreſſ#® 
ed himſelf, I do in the . terms ane words, with equal 


force 


* 'to explain theſe paſſages, it is neeellury to introduce the Tang 
extracts: 

&« It is true my father, though eertalnly incapable of mubking any "A 
hovourable bargain, doubtleſs hatboured the au/, and, had he known 4. 
F the himan mind, might have entettained the exprffation, that ſuch a 
ſacrifice would be made! as Sir Richard Hill had expreſſed in eonver- 
ſation with a eemmen friend, his high ſenſe of the obligation his 
brother owed to my father's ſupport, and, as it was then underftood, 
more than inflnuated ſueh an Iintentlen, But no thought was ever 
entertained of elalming this as a promiſe,” 


Printed Addref? i W, Hill, 4th December, 17999. 


« With regard to any promiſe made by my brother, Blr Richard Hill, 
which is difingenuouſly infinuated in Mr. W. Hill's addreſs, tha! © ng 
thought,” it ſeems, „ was ever entertained of claiming it,” (yet if made, 
why not claimed )) I have the moſt poſitive aſſurance from him, dictated 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, that he never made wy ſych _ and that 

| the thought never entered his mind.“ 


Printed Addreſs of Mr. Jobn Hit, December 10, 1 795» 


See alſo further on this ſubject in the public addreſſes of Meſſts. W. 


and J. Hill, dated 15th and 17th December, 1795, which are too 
Jong 10 be inſerted here, 


1 

force of expreſſion and comprehenſion, be they what they 
may, again repeat what I ſald to you on the ſecond 
November laſt, and what 1 wrote on che firſt: inſtant, to 
be a true and exact repreſentation and detail of what paſi- 
ed from your brother to me at Caernarvon, on Sunday, 
the 21ſt of Auguſt, 1783, according to the beſt of my 
knowledge, recollection, and belief: and, with your “ re- 
« ſpeffable - tradeſman,” 1 am * ready to: confirw the declara- 
„ tom ly the ſolemn - formality of an oath," even without 
inſiſting on its being the moſt irrefragable evidence," 


T cannot but think it ſomewhat odd, as you were 
informed of this converſation ſo'long ago as the ſecond of 
November, by oral communication; by letter, on the firſt 
Inftantz and by public addreſs on the 4th, that your 
brother, if he deemed it counterfeit, never wrote to me 
on the ſubjet, 1 allow I might not have been enabled 
to turn the blas of / mind; but if I had been given the 
opportunity of ſuggeſting that the impreſſlon was ſtrong 
on my reeolleftion, from being made a prinelpal in the 
tranſactlon; from conceiving it told me to relate again, 
therefore particularly retained; that our friend's anſwer 
ſtill vibrates on my ears; that if I could be capable of 
framing and forging fuch @ narrative for what could no 
ways benefit myſelf; — there could be na deſign, however 
| baſe and horrid, I ſhould not be capable of undertaking : 
moreover, when I had reminded him of the treachery (to 
go no further for an inſtance) of his own memory, in a 
ſubſequent, money tranſaction with the Attingham family, 
(which you very well know he had totally forgotten) 


perhaps 


11 


perhaps he might have been induced to have doubted his 
recolleclon, rather than through your means thus publlekly7 
to deny, What I ſhall ever as firenuouſly malntaln, and 
ſhall warrant and requeſt Mr. W. Hill as publickly to 


ſupport. 


1 have confined myſelf folly to that part of your 
letter, which, I believe, refers to we, I (uppoſe Mr. W. 
Hill will anſwer it more particularly, Surely It is vul- 
nerable in every line, | . 


I cannot think of the many pleaſant and friendly 
days we have paſſed together, without feeling ſorry that 
your temper ſhould be ſo far got the better of, as to 
make you forget the promiſe propoſed and ratified by you 
before me, that the conteſt ſhould be amicably carried on. 
But I ſhall recollect the hope, that moſt of us may live 
many many years after the enſuing election is decided, 
and ſhall endeavour neither to ſay or do any thing that 
may be a breach of good humour or good manners, 
Notwithſtanding, when we are violently attacked, we * 
defend. 


1 am, 
Your's ſincerely, | 
EDWARD BURTON, 
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DECEMBER 1% 796. 


© OBAR , RURTON, 


As 1 did not return home until 
too late for poſt on Saturday night, and was from home 
all day yeſterday, I could not ſooner acknowledge the 
receipt of your's of Friday's date. As my brother will 
be at home in a few days, I ſhall leave to him to anſwer 
that part in which he is more alluded to than myſelf; 
but muſt obſerve, that if there i is any fault to be, attach- 
ed to any one, for your not having heard from my 
brother. on what you ſaid on, the ſubje& of the Caer- 
narvon.. converſation to me, at Attingham, on the ſecond, 
of November, for I really never mentioned it to him, 
pot thinking that a few accidental words, that might have 
paſſed between vou Two, ever could be conſtrued into an 
agreement for me ta reſign my ſeat whenever a ſon of 
Lord Berwick's was capable of taking it. You muſt 
allow that William Hill's anſwer to my addreſs mentions 
this circumſtance in much * terms chan you do 
* | 


With gt to what you ſay of my ſecond. ad- 
dreſs. being vulnerable in every line, if that is the caſe, 
1 conclude I ſhall not be long without having the wounds 
opened : and if, as you aſſert, I have loſt my temper in 
gs 5 | D this 


8] 
this unfortunate conteſt, or been too violent, I hope your 
own words, that * when violently attacked we muſt violently 
defend,” will be all I need make uſe of in my vindication 
for I flatter myſelf no one can ever accuſe me of being 


the aggreſſor, in any one inſtance, in this unfortunate 
conteſt, | | 


| Moſt heartily wiſhing long to remain your fincere 
friend, I ſubſcribe myſelf as uſual, 


Dear E. Burton, 
Moſt truly your's, 


JOHN HII. L. 
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LETTER V. 


EDWARD BURTON, ESQ. TO JOHN HILL, ESQ. 
DECEMBER 15, 1795. 


DEAR JOUN HILL, 


1 AM this inſtant honoured with 
your favour of the 14th inſtant, and as you give me to 
underſtand I ſhall receive an anſwer from your brother, on 

the Caernarvon Converſation, I will reſerve my arguments 
on that ſubje& for the occaſion, I muſt however obſerve, 
that I think you go too far in ſtating, that it has 
been © conſtrued into an agreement for you to reſign 
your ſeat, whenever a ſon of Lord Berwick's was capable 
of taking it.“ Mr. W. Hill, in his addreſs of the 
ath, ”"_—— he nr to this buſineſs) poſitively aſſerts, 


5 „But 


E 
* But no thought was entertained of claiming this 
as a promiſe,” which, if there be any meaning in words, 
affirms directly the contrary. Nevertheleſs, this ſhould not 
have occaſioned me to trouble you again, if another part 
of your letter had not, as I conceive, totally miſrepre- _ 
ſented and miſquoted the concluſion of my former letter 
of the 11th inſtant. You ſtate, and tell me, you mean to 


vindicate yourſelf by my words, that when r 
attacked we muſt vioLENTLY defend.“ 


| If I wrote this, I aſk a thouſand pardons for it, and 
beg and pray you will allow me to recall ſo unwarrant- 
able a ſentiment, and that you will indulge me with a 
| fight of it in my own writing, as nothing can ſuffici- 
ently expreſs the horror and deteſtation with which I ab- 
| hor and impugn ſuch a doctrine. I never will allow that 
violence ought to be oppoſed to violence: But, on the 
contrary, I will maintain it is always wrong. A man's 
part, in my opinion, is to be cool and determined. 
« Violent remedies deſtroy, (ſays a great hiſtorian) mutual 
c confidence, and beget the moſt inveterate animoſities; 
« their conſequences' are commonly fatal, both to the 
« public, and to thoſe who have recourſe to them,” 
Hume, v. 4, c. 28. p. 8. 


What 1 find in my copy of the letter to you 
is, ** Nothwithſtanding, when we are violently attacked we 
ei muſt defend.” This is what I believe you will find 
in the original; and if 1 were aſked how it ought to be 
defended ? I would reply, with arguments and truth: and 
ſuch, 1 believe, thoſe who have been in the habits of 

conyerſing 


Cl 
? | 
: 
| 
11 
F 


{ we 


| converſing with me on this, or other buſineſs, will bear 
_ teſtimony, that I have invariably recommended; and they 


are what I think Mr. W. Hill has endeavoured to call. 
to his aid, For although there may be paſſages in his 
addreſs, which, .zaken alſtractedy, might be deemed better 
ſuppreſſed: yet, when reconſidered, and known to be con- 
ſtrained and extorted from him in reply and vindication, and. 
that defence, not recriminatipn,” is his profeſſed object; 

ſurely the parliamentary phraſe, that what neceſſity re- 
« quires, neceſſity juſtifies,” will attach upon him; and 
his grout moderation coptivats the impartial, , 

It is upon this principle and conception af-; chin. 
Pan led to admire his conduct throughout; which J 
cannot but think exonerated. Nevertheleſs I am willing to 
allow ſomething to partiality, and that I may be deceived. 
J would gladly be at iſſue diſpaſſionately on this queſtion 
with any man. And if I could receive reaſon I would be 
open to conviction, Suffer me again to add, that if I 
have miſcopied my former letter, I will make any apology r 
but if I have not, and you haye anywhere repreſented my. 
ſentence as you have written it, I hope you will take 
even Pains to declare your miſtake, as, during the interyal, 
I ſuffer through your miſrepreſentation. 


K Ig , 1 1 FI am, 
8 2d 1 Your's Greed 1 a 
i: |  - EDWARD BURTON. 
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a Tran 


JOHN ALL, ESQ. TO EDWARD BURTON, ESQ, 


DECEMBER 16th, 17999 . 
DAR BURTON, + 


IL ACKNOWLEDGE to have won 

guilty of an error in quoting your words, the word via- 

lently being but once uſed by you. The great hurry 1 

was in when I wrote to you will, I hope, excuſe. my 

being ſo incorrect. The letter not. being likely ever to 
be made public, this cannot be of much conſequence. 


 Your's truly, _ 
n HILL: 


LETTER vo, 


sm RICHARD HILL, BART. TO jor HILL, ESG 


ur DEAR BROTHER, | 


HAVE this day received your's, | 
4 am quite aſtoniſhed at the contents of that which 
you have had from Mr. E. Burton, and which ought to 
„ 1 OS . „ 


ö * As'fo- much: of the cerrefpindents: turns upon this Letter, it ig 
- neceffary to inſert it here, — ny en 


P. 12. 


1 4 J 
be moſt poſitively contradicted as ſoon as poſlible; I can- 
not anſwer for his memory; though I am perſuaded he 
would not willingly miſrepreſent in order to ſerve a pur- 
poſe, much leſs that his viſit was with intent to draw any - 


thing out of me, that he might. in future take advantage 
of, when he called on me for a few minutes * at Caer- 


narvon; at which time I do not know that a ſingle ſyllable 
paſſed between us relative to the election, though it is 


poſſible ſomething might be faid on that as well as any 
other ſubje&, eſpecially as it was, J believe, ſoon after 
you came into Parliament, That I might mention our 
obligation to Lord Berwick for his ſupport, is alſo very 
probable, though I knew that he was abſent from home, 


when you were firſt invited to offer yourſelf; but upon 
the utmoſt ftretch of my recollection, I do not remember 


that one word, hint, or idea, ever paſſed through my 
mind, - much leſs through my lips, relative to your reſig- 
nation on a future occafion to any ſon of Lord Berwick, 
or that I, or Mr. Edward Burton, ſtarted any thing 


whatever on the buſineſs. He is therefore much in the 


right to give his letter an appearance of candour, by 
making ſome conceſſions as to the abominable falſehood, 


which has been raiſed ſomewhere; and without which, Mr. 
W. Hill could not have had a word to offer, in his 


own behalf; but in order to add inſult to injury, we are 


both of us accuſed of a breach of promiſe to apr * , 
ingratitude. ; 


I further aſſure you my dear brother, upon my word 


ad 1 that- e even in 0 NO e ever 


* a  . paſſed 
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paſſed between me and the late Lord Berwick, on the 
ſubject of your giving up your ſeat to his ſon; if there 
had, you muſt certainly have been the firſt perſon to 
whom I ſhould have mentioned it, but I am ſure I ſhould; 
never have. wiſhed to ſee you ſitting in the Houſe of 
Commons, whilſt . under any ſuch ſhameful. and degrading 
_ circumſtances, ſhameful and degrading not leſs to the town. 
of Shrewſbury, than. to yourſelf and to me; and certainly 
not much to the credit of Lord Berwick n EY 


I | ſhall Lad add, that as I mall ſenkbly and OY 
feel my obligations to the county at large on my own 
account, ſo to the town of Shrewſbury in a moſt par- 
ticular manner on account of us both; and therefore I 
hope you will reſt aſſured, that as you were at firſt called 
to repreſent the borough in a way ſo very honourable to 
yourſelf, and ſo very handſome in your conſtituents, I 
ſhould look upon a deſertion of you, as a deſertion of 
them, and of their deareſt rights and privileges. In ſhort, 
I think the town as well as moſt: of the neighbouring 
gentlemen very cavalierly treated, without one ſhadow of a 
reaſon given for the indignity offered them, and, if I 

miſtake not, they will think fo too, 


Believe me, 
' My dear Brother, 
Ever moſt affectionately yours, ag 
RICHARD HILL. 


P. 8. Mr. E. ne ſays, he recollects ſome conver · 
ſation between Lord Berwick ans him, relative to your 
| reſignation 


——— — 
- 
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1 
reſignation in fuvour of his ſon, when you firſt came into 
Parliament; I pretend not to affirm, what might or might. 


not have paſſed between theſe two gentlemen, when nobody 
was preſent but themſelves; but as Mr. W. Hill was at 


that time quite a baby, it was looking very far forward 
indeed to view him ſeated in St. Stephen's chapel z and it 


is wonderfully ſtrange, that during the ſpace of ten or 
twelve years, not a ſyllable about this moſt ſubmiſlive 
reſignation ſhould ever have been mentioned, or as far ag, 
it appears ever have been thought of, till the n. 


oecaſion oiled up ſome * memories. 


— 
4 


LETTER vm. 


EDWARD BURTON, ESQ. TO SIR RICHARD HILL, BART, ; 


DECEMBER 3O, 1795. 


DEAR six, = 
"ER this inſtant peruſed 2 

pamphlet entitled ** Hard Meaſure,” and finding nothing 
therein which abſolutely demands my public anſwer, I ſhall 


certainly for the preſent not- intrude ' myſelf. Indeed, to 


be torn from my domeſtic fire ſide, and launghed into the 
field of controverſy, is neither canſonant to my inclination, 
nor conſiſtent with my habits, Nevertheleſs, as there are 
two- or three particulars in that part of the publication 
relating to me, which I conceive are not © the whole 
« truth, and nothing but the truth,” it is à juſtice I owe 
bs 1 to correct theſe ſtatementꝭ ;] not doubting, (ay I 


do 


( ws J 


do not ſuſpect you of having miſtated « defi gnedly” ) that 
if you publiſh another edition, you will do juſtice in 


noticing them one way or mother, according to your 
— 


lt may be the mobi brief and clear method to ſtate 
yy words, and afterwards 7 anſwers, | | 


the 12. 4 Muck Teſs ts his viſit was with intent to 
„ draw any thing out of me, that he might in future 
te take advantage of, when he called on me for a few 
e minutes at Caernarvon, | 


| Anſwer, —On Sunday, the 2iſt of Auguſt, 1785, 
(according to my pocket-book and memorandums) 1 was 
travelling from Ireland, and in my way that day from 
Gwyn-du, I halted at the Boot, at Caernarvon. Soon after 
my arrival, my ſervant (George Thornton, now keeper of 
the Raven and Bell Inn, in Shrewſbury) informed me yoy 
| were in the houſe, and upon your hearing of the ſame of 
me, you deſired to fee me, when you very politely told me, 
you had the beſt, if not the only dining-room in the houſe, 
and requeſted we might dine together; which we did, and 
afterwards paſſed the whole evening, and ſupped together, 
and I believe breakfaſted together on the 22nd, after which 
1 proceded to Feſtiniog and Dolgelly. 


It was during our evening fitting, that you voluntarily 
introduced the converſation which has been ſo much al. 
juded to. And the more maturely I have conſidered this 
buſineſs, the more and more am I fatisfied, that at the 

1 laſt 


laſt period of my life, I ſhall as chearfully confirm all 1 
have ever advanced on the ſubje&, as I moſt aſſuredly do 
at this moment. You inſinuate this, c as a viſit or calling. 
* on you for @ few minutes;” but ſurely the © whole truth?” 
differs materially in the conſtruction, and proves that your g 
memory is not ſo very accurate as it ought to be, to juſtify | 
the very peremptory manner in which you decide between 

us at the beginning of your letter to your brother, p. 12. 


Page 13. — © He is therefore much in the right to 

c give his letter an appearance of candour, by making 

e ſome conceſſions, as to the abominable faſehood, which has 
« been raiſed ſomewhere,” 


Anſwer, 1 do not comprehend the meaning and extent of 
the foregoing, If it is inſinuated that my declaration was 
fabricated, you are not conſiſtent with yourſelf; becauſe, 
©« you are perſuaded I would not willingly miſrepreſent in 
e order to ſerve a purpoſe, Page 12.“ This anſwer ſerves 
alſo for the three firſt lines of page 24, if I am im- 
plicated in them, In reading over the copy of my letter 
here alluded to, I cannot find any thing rude: but 
why that ſhould be conſtrued into “ au appearance of can. 
| « dour, by making ſome conceſſion,” or what thoſe conceſſion3 
| are, I cannot underſtand : and ſhall be glad to be informed : 
being conſcious to myſelf 1 never meant to retrac ono 
ſyllable of what I had advanced. | 


I 

« Mr. F. Burton ſays, he recollects ſome converſation 
between Lord Berwick and him, relative to your reſignation 
| : | in 
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in favour ef his ſon, when you firſt came into Parliament; 
pretend not to affirm what might or might not have paſſed 
between theſe two gentlemen, when nobody was preſent but 
themſelves; but as Mr. W. Hill was at that time quite a baby, 
it was looking very far forward indeed to view him ſeated in 
St. Stephen's chapel; and it is wonderfully ſtrange, that during 
the ſpace of ten or twelve years, not a ſyllable about this moſt 
ſubmiſſive reſignation ſnould have been mentioned, or as far 
as it appears ever have been thought on, till the preſent occa- 
ſion oiled up ſome ruſty memories.“ | 


Anſwer, — 1 wiſh I could make the fame obſervation 
on this poſtſcript as upon my own letter in the laſt arti- 
cle, Independent of my recollecting the late Lord Ber- 
wick's ſentiments, Mr. Corbet has likewiſe aſſured you 
that he and others have frequently heard them, Amongſt 
them 1 may enumerate Mr. Phillips, of Onſlow, in par- 
ticular, as one of his moſt intimate friends: ſo that in- 
end of what you affirm, that ** not a ſyllable of this 
« bufineſs has been mentioned for theſe twelve years,” 
on the contrary, many are on record: for the teſtimony 
of the late Lord's friends has been invariable. But that 
all theſe perſons, becauſe they happened to ſtate, what may 
not be exactly agreeable to your ears, ſhould be treated 
with ſneers and contumelious epithets, is not to be recon- 
ciled with my idens of philanthropy, or the principles of 
the Chriſtian Religion, under which I have been educated, 
* You muſt permit me to remark, that you ſtand upon 
too high ground, in condemning every one who may dare to 

appeal to his n except yourſelf, Lou ſhould recol- 
x le& 


10 1 
lect that the honour of a perſon affirming, is much move 
injured by a denial, than that concerned in the negation z 
becauſe, if the former can be convicted, he muſt have 
been baſe enough to have been guilty of fabrication 1 
wherens the memory of the latter is the only point at» 
tacked, And that your memory has proved treacherous, 
I have not only ſtated in the foregoing inftances z but 
you may perhaps know that I hinted it before, relative 
to a money tranſationz and that T have in my poſ. 
ſeſſion a letter of yours, wherein you have made decls- 


rations, and drawn concluſions upon four reaſons,® which are 


afterwards proved to be all miſrepreſented through the 


failure of your recoliefion, When you can prove that my 


memory has been equally fallacious, or that I have ever 
miſrepreſented any ſerious tranſaction in which I have been 
concerned, you will then haye à right to conclude as 


| deciſively as you pleaſe, that it is impoſſible you ſhould 


be in the wrong, But until then I am perſuaded the 
world in general will give me credit for my poſitive affir- 
mation, when it ſtands oppoſed to (at the moſt) your 


want of recollection. 


I am, 
_ Your obedient, humble Servant; 
EDWARD BURTON, 


„This affirmation was never further enquired into; 


( 9k 
LETTER 1X, 


ein RICHARD HILL, BART, TO EDWARD BURTON, E8Q, 
| | DRCKMBRA 31, 1798, | 
| DEAR SIR, 
Tux breach made by ſome . | 

me between the houſes of Attingham and Hawkſtone, is 
I fear likely to be attended with unhappy conſequences to 
both, As far as I may have fallen into any error rela- 
tive to the viſit or converſation at Caernarvon, I am very 
willing to retract it, and even publicy, I have nothing 
in view but truth, and no wiſh, but that ſhould be known 
to all the world, An attack has been made upon me 


| which 1 little expected, and I muſt defend myſelf as well 
ns I can, 


It is certain that I mentioned your calling on me for 

a few minutes at Caernarvon, and when you firſt came in, 
I “ think (though ſo many years ago) that your ſtay 
in the room with me was not for any longer period, and 
it was during that time I apprehend that the ſuppoſed 
converſation took place, when I was as much f my 
guard, as you might probably be on + your's: but if it 
G was 

® See Note below. 


+ © In the firſt place, here is a direct affirmation on the one fide ; 
and negation on the other. But as we do not wiſh to queſtion the 
 charafter of either, as to veracity, let us try the circumſtance by * 

criterion, W its Fe . | 
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was the laſt word I had to utter, I do not recollect that 


a ſyllable paſſed concerning the election, except in 
a general way. If any thing had tranſpired relative to 
the future reſignation of my brother, ſurely I ſhould have 
informed him of it at the time; or if 1 had not, it is 


ſtrange indeed that neither you nor the late Lord Ber- 
| — wick 


It is probable, that a man of the ſtricteſt honour and veracity, 
may, from great forgetfulneſs and want of memory, declare that he never 
held a particular converſation with another perſon, when in fact he 
had; for a man may forget a thing which was once in his knowledge; but 
it is extremely improbable that a perſon. of this deſcription ſhould declare 
that he held a converſation of a particular nature, and deſcribe that 
converſation, when in truth no ſuch ever paſſed. No man can well ſay 
that he remembers a thing that never was in exiſtence: want of 
Memory may make a man forget a Truth, but it can never lead him 
to invent a falſchood, Beſides, it is more probable that a converſation 
of this nature ſhould make a greater impreſſion upon the mind of one 
who was ſo much the confidential friend of the late Lord Berwick, 
and had ſo much the good of his family at heart, than it ſhould upon 

Sir Richard, who had no great intereſt or wiſh to preſerve it in his 


memory. 


But in eſtimating the degree of credit to be given to either of the . 
perſons, who differ ſo materially in their ſtatement; there is alſo another 
rule, viz. that if a man is incorrect in one part of his teſtimony, it 

> invalidates, in a very great degree, the remainder. Now let us try 
the evidence by this rule. 


& Sir Richard wow it to have been © the converſation of few 
& minutes with Mr. Burton, when he called upon him at Caernarwon. 
Mr. Burton, in the firſt place, at that wery time entered in his pocket 
book the day and year on which this converſation took place, which 
was on Sunday the 21ſt of Auguſt, 178 5, —and declares that Sir Richard 
“ firft deſired to fee Aim; — and then N to ſtate moſt poſitively, 

that 


1 


wick mould ever have given him a hint of it for ten or 
twelve years. But granting to the full extent every thing 
You have alledged on that ſubject, what does it amount to? 


that they dined and paſſed the evening together, and that during the 
converſation Sir Richard voluntarily introduced the election 'bufineſs. 
Could Mr. Burton invent all this? If it was not ſo, his veracity muſt 
be called in queſtion; becauſe it is impoſſible that Mr. Burton, from avant 
of memory, ſhould ſtate it, It is peſſible that a man may forget having 
dined and ſupped with another a few years ago, and forget a con- 
verſation which it was not his intereſt perhaps to recollett — we have a 
notorious inſtance of this in Mr. Middleton, — But there never was a 
Mr. Middleton who, from want of recollection, believed that he dined 
and ſpent the evening with a perſon, and during that time held the. 
moſt intereſting converſation, when in fact he never did. But Sir 
Richard would inſinuate, under a feigned declaration to the contrary, 
that“ Mr. Burton came to him with a view to draw ſomething out 
« of him, that he might in future take advantage of,” — Why cut 
your throat with your own razor, Sir Richard? —— If Mr. Burton 
was on his guard, and you not ſo, it is a good reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
he is the moſt accurate; and makes it the more extraordinary, that 
with a conſciouſneſs of not being ſo much upon your guard as h2 was, 
you ſhould venture to be ſo poſitive in your contradiction of him. 


« Mr. Burton's ſtatement is poſitive and direct as to every circumſtance, 
and that of a man who ſpeaks with preciſion and with certainty as to 
his recallection of what pafſed—he ſays, that he aa ſent for by Sir 
Richard; that. he dined with him, ſupped with him, and that they ſpent 
the whole of the evening together and during that time had the con- 
werſation in gucſtion. What can we ſay to the following ſtatement: 
& He called upon me (ſays Sir Richard) for a few minutes, at ao ich 
% time I do not know that à ſingle ſyllable paſſed about the election, 
« though it is poſſible ſomething might be ſaid on that as well as any 
« other ſubjeft, as it was ſo ſoon after the eleftion.”—— O Sir Richard, 
you deal in quibbles and equivocations! “ There is not a man in 


$ Venice that ſhould lend his ear toſuch a tale,” . 
T he Hilliad, pages 75 5 9 


. 


In truth to nothing at all, but a private converſation 
between you and me, which was binding to no other 
perſon or perſons whatever, either from honour or pro- 
miſe; and ſurely the preſent Lord Berwick muſt have 
been of the ſame mind, when he firſt ſignified his inten- 
tions of putting up his brother; elſe why was it never 
ſo much as mentioned, when he wrote both to my brother 
and to me on that bulinels ? 


That on your return to | the Inn at Caernarvon we 
might dine or ſup together, I by no means deny, It is 
probable that my wiſh for your company, as well as there 
being only one tolerable room, might cauſe me to make 
this requeſt to you; though neither I, nor the ſervant who 
was then and is wow, with me, and who I conclude 
waited at table, remembered the .circumſtance, But will 
you ſay that any further converſation relative to the 
borough of Shrewſbury then took place? or that any has 


taken place whenever I have had the pleaſure of ſeeing you 
ſince that time ? | 


The letter to my brother was I confels written in 
great hurry, immediately on the receipt of his; as I 
thought no time ſhould be loſt in contradicting the re- 
ports which from your ſtatement had gone forth: if 
therefore I have expreſſed myſelf too warmly, much more 
if any thing have eſcaped me which ſavors of the cynical 
or iraſcible, I am truly ſorry for it, and aſk your pardon, 
but I was hurt when I wrote, and I unboſomed myſelf to a 
brother, according to the feelings of the moment; and 
when the letter was ſent, I certainly was not at liberty to 
alter it, But perhaps a good deal more of the | ſevere 

| and 


( 23 ] 


and acrimonious may be found in your letter juſt receiv- 
ed, than in that you ſo much cenſure from me. Of this, 
however, others will beſt judge, if both ſhould hereafter 
appear before the public eye, which may not perhaps be 
neceſſary, After all, we are but juſt where we were. 
Your circumſtantial memory retains, what my treacherous one 
has ſo totally loſt, that on the utmoſt ſtretch of it I do not 
recollect one word that paſſed between us on the buſineſs 
of the election at all, though as obſerved, it is very pro- 
bable ſomething might uns in a general way. 


If any thing more be neceſlary, I will add, that 
from my own perſonal knowledge of, and long regard for 
you, I totally acquit you of any «vilful miſrepreſentation 
or ſiniſter deſign of perverting the converſation between 
us at Caernaryon, the principal part of which was not, I 
conceive, committed to your pocket book, as you ſay in 
your letter that “ 0 the beſt of your recollection, ( which 
plainly indicates ſome doubt) Sir Richard added, if ever 
one of them (Lord Berwick's ſons) ſhould hereafter think 
of it, he was ſure that his brother would not be the 
means of keeping him out.” — Now to the very beſt of 
mine, nothing of the kind ever did or could come from 
my lips; if there did, I muſt have been a fool at the 
time for ſaying ſo, and a liar at preſent if I remembered it. 


Permit me now to add, that if your feelings have 
been wounded by my letter, my own have not been 
healed by what you mention of my recollection on the 
money bu/ineſs, which I thought had been explained to you 
in the moſt ſatis factory manner by my brother, and that 
you had acknowledged under your hand to him, that no 


H blame 


"PSY 


| blame could poſſibly attach to me, or even to my me- 
mory, on that account, as I was abroad during the whole 
of the Pian to which the money was appropriated. 
I am, 
Dear Sir, | 
Tour moſt obedient 
humble Servant, 


RICHARD HILL. 
P. S. I was juſt going to fend this away akin my 


brother arrived. He deſires me to ſay that he ſaw Cap- 


tain Phillips juſt before he left town, and had a good deal 
of converſation with him on the election buſineſs, but not 
a word was ſaid by Captain P. on the ſubject of any 
promiſe or hint of reſignation directly or indiretly, My 
brother farther deſires you to aſk your own judgment, 
whether Lord Berwick was at that time likely to enter into 
any confidential diſcourſe with Mr. Corbet of Sundorn on 
Ty politics ! 

I fear by adding this verb I am too le for this 
night's | 


TDVARD. BURTON, 880. TO SIR RICHARD HILL, BART, 
JANUARY 4 1796. 
BEAR SIR, 


No perſon can more lament the un- 
fortunate breach between the houſes of Hawkſtone and 
Attingham * I de, and whether it may have been made 


= by 
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ce by deſigning men,” or in the natural courſe of events, 1 
am not without hope of living to ſee the memory of it 
buried: in be 


| 1 cannot e fay 1 return you many thanks 
for your letter, for although in ſome places, like your 
pamphlet, it ſeems to make allowances, or, as your letter 
terms it, * is willing to retract,“ and (even more than 1 
expect) is deſirous to aſk my pardon,” yet, what is 
given in one line being recalled in the next, or ſome 
ſubfequent ſentence, no reader can deeide what is anſwered, 
ne or denied. | 


With this general and I believe true obſervation, it is 
not a little embarrafling to determine where to commence 
remarks upon thoſe paſſages which forbid ſilence; yet 
require to be ftript of their obſcurity; to be placed in 
the light wherein they ought to ſtand — and to demand 
an unqualified aſſent or denial, But whilſt 1 find argu- 
ments and truth upon my fide, 1 ſhall venture to proceed 
On them. | 


To go back to our Caernarvon interview, I find we 
again differ upon another point: Ton think my ſtay in 
the room with you was but for © a few minutes,” and 
during that time you apprehend the ſuppoſed converſation 
took place. | am poſitive we dined and paſſed the day 
together : and that during the evening you voluntarily in- 
troduced the election buſineſs. Here then we are again 
at iſſue, and we muſt abide the deciſion of thoſe who 
chooſe to fit in judgement, as te the degree of credit 
each may obtain. You have the advantage of me in hav- 


ing 
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ing your fatement in print, which you are welcome to 
enjoy: But I ſhall not heſitate to relate what I know to 
be the truth to all my acquaintance whether of my own 
party or of your's, I have already ſtated to your brother 
that this converſation made a Qirong impreſlion on my 
mind; becauſe, willing to be correct, I in a manner got 
it by heart, thinking it was delivered to me by way of 
meſſage to relate again. You aſſert that “ you were as 
„% much of your guard, as I might probably be on mine.“ 
Yet “ you totally acquit me of any wilſul miſrepreſenta- 
tion, or ſiniſter deſign of perverting the converſation, 
« &c.” Notwithſtanding, however, this broad and ſatisfactory 
acknowledgement, it appears to me, if I underſtand the 
meaning of words, ns if you did wot acquit me of ſome- 
thing ſinifler, I muſt, it ſeems, be on my guard; you 
muſt be ors your's, which means, if it is intended to mean 
any thing, that I came for the purpoſe of converting the 
hour of convivial intercourſe into an inquiſitorial tribunal, 
and called upon you (admitting that I did call) under the 
pretenee of paying my reſpects, while the real object was 
to entrap you in your ſpeech, Surely an inſinuation of ſo 
odious a nature is what I flatter myſelf my character does 
not deſerve, and it more than repays any thing ſevere and 
acrimonious which you ſay any be found in my laſt letter, 


Why you did not inform your brother of the opinion 
you had delivered, does not reſt with me to determine, 
executed my commiſſion, and I had no reaſon to ſup- 
| poſe you would either forget or change. Perhaps you 
might not ſee your brother ſoon afterwards, and as you 
went abroad the next year, you might eaſily have neglected 
relating to him what had paſſed, . until the deferring it 


occaſioned 


E 

occafioned it to lip your memory, I do not comprehend 
how either Lord Berwick or myſelf could well have “ given 
« your brother à hint of it for ten years.“ Indeed Lord 
Berwick having been dead for the ſeven laſt years, accounts 
for more than the majority of them, and you yourſelf 
account for ſuch filence during the former res years) 
«KR as Mr. W. Hill was at that time quite a baby, it 
„ way looking very far forward indeed to view him ſeated 
« in St. Stephen's chapel,” As to my giving ſuch a hint 
it would at any time have been preſumption : but when the 
opportunity did ſerve, and I met your brother at Atting. 
ham, at the moſt early period of this buſineſs, on the 
and and grd of November laſt, I immediately mentioned 
it, and I have always lamented he did not as ſpeedily 
inform. you of it, as we might then have been ſpared 
appearing before: the public. 


E 1 

On your general comment upon the amount of all that 
that has been alledged on this affair, I am inclined to 
think there is very little if any difference betwixt us. It 
certainly was no promiſe, but only your opinion at the 
time, which was not binding on your brother. As to the 
preſent Lord Berwick not mentioning it when he firſt ſig- 
nified his intention of putting up his brother,” I am not 
certain whether he knew of it. The firſt time I remember 
mentioning it to Mr. W. Hill was upon his return from 
Hawkſtone, when he told me of the anger you expreſſed at 
is thinking of the ſeat. I then immediately replied — 
e that if I had been preſent, I could have reminded Sir 
« Richard of a converſation we had at Caernarvon when he 


10 might recolle& once thinking very Cifferently, and that 
I — _— I feared 
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1 feared his (Mr. W. Hill's) father's words would be 
« verified.” J then exactly related what has been pub- 
| liſhed, never dreaming of its being denied or forgotten, 
I cannot reconcile your memory ſerving ſo ſubſtantially ta 
enable you to recollect my coming into the room at 
Cnernarvon for a few minutes, and totally forgetting our 
walking round the town and paſſing the remainder of the 
day together, Since receiving your letter I have applied 
to George 'Thornton at the Raven and Bell, who tells mo 
he has a perfect recollection of my meeting you at the 
Boot in Caernarvon, and dining with you, and paſling all 
the remainder of the day with you, and that he dined 
with your Harper, 


You aſk if any further converſation relative to the 


borough then took place? or whether any has taken 


place whenever I have ſeen you ſince that time? In an- 
ſwer to the firſt queſtion, I well remember you talked a 
good deal about the borough of Shrewſbury, and were 
pleaſed to compliment me by ſaying, if any of my family 
had ſhewn an inclination for it, your brother would not 
have oppoſed uny of us; and this I mentioned to your 
brother in the detail on the ad and gd November laſt; 
but it being nothing in point, I never noticed it further, 
Relative to the other queſtion, you muſt know I never 
have had any opportunity of converſing with you on the 
ſubject; and if I had, why ſhould 1 have doubted your 
recollection or change of ſentiments ? Immediately as I 
was informed of it I mentione all I knew, 


| You alledge in excuſe | for the peeviſh expreſſions of 
your letter to your brother, that it was written in great 
hurry, 
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havrys I hope for your own ſake, and I believe, on your 
aſſertion, as well as on the internal evidence, that it was fo, 
But, as I take it, it was not printed in a hurry, Surely 
there muſt have been time enough to correct any little 
acerbity which might have been thrown off in the haſte 
of compoſition, Shall I then offend you, (I aſſure you 
it is not my intention to do ſo) if I aſk whether you 
were not loth, on a ſecond peruſal, to ſtifle all the ſmart 
things which you have ſaid againſt me? for againſt mz 
alone, as I conceive, can they, in fair conſtruction be 
pointed: and whether you have not in reality congratu - 
lated yourſelf, upon having ſo good an opportunity of 
giving them vent, and at the ſame time upon having in 
reſerve ſo good an apology, as that they were written in 
a great hurry f 


I am truly ſorry if I have hurt your feelings in again 
introducing the money buſineſs, which however I cannot think 
ought to wound you, You certainly explained it ſatis» 
factorily, and I again repeat 4 No blame could attach upon 
„you or your memory as to any deſign,”, But certainly 
it being one inſtance of the treachery of your memory, it 
was neceſſary for me to point out ſome within my, own 
limited knowledge, And 1 truſt upon reconſideration you 
| will not judge it irrelative or improper to produce al/ 
ſuch evidence as I find in my poſſeſſion; nor can you 
deem it an unfair inference to conclude, that what has 
happened in ſuch given inſtances, may be poſſible, if not 
| probable in others, and particularly, in that in which we 

are at iſſue, 


I have 


1 


I have confined myſelf ſolely to that part of your pam- 
phlet which concerns me, otherwiſe, I could in addition, 
have proved you incorrect in a ſtatement wherein my 
family were concerned in what you allude to, long before 
it was connected with the Attingham branch. And is it 
not a little ſingular, that in every tranſaction in which you 
have been concerned, that has come to my knowledge 
(and I have enumerated them all except the one now 
mentioned, to the beſt of my recollection and belief) you 


have always miſtaken or forgotten ſomething. 


come now to your poſtſcript, wherein you mention 
« Captain Fhillips not faying a word on any promiſe or 
« hint of reſignation, directiy or indireAly,” I ſhould 
greatly wonder if he had, for 1 have ever looked upon 


this as the working of fancy ; the phantom of the imagi- 
nation; or the chimera of the brain, Nor has it ever 


yet been proved, although promiſed, I— that any friend of the 
late Lord Berwick ever thought there was any agreement or 
promiſe whatever between your brother and his Lordſhip, 
relative to the ſupport he gave him. But I dare venture to 
affirm Captain Phillips, with moſt or all Lord Berwick's 

confidential friends, have often heard him expreſs a wiſh 
and hope that Mr, J. Hill would not be the means of 
keeping or thruſting a ſon of his out of the ſeat his father 
and himſelf had the honour of filling for ſo many years, 
This invariable teſtimony might perhaps have given indi- 
rect occaſion ſor * the abominable falſehood raiſed ſomewhere,” 
By the declaration ſome who heard it, even of Jour 011 
party, may have put their conſtruction upon it; and 


| | we 
This obſervation Was never further enquired into, 


+ See Mr. J. Hills Addreſ, Dec. 17th, 1795. 
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we all know a report once raiſed, ſoon ſpreads. Tou 
were ſatisfactorily informed by the principals both pri- 


vately and publickly, that no promiſe or agreement was 
ever made. And I could give reaſons to ſhew it ought to 


have ſufficed, and that all the wrangle about it has been 
only catch- words. But as this would lead me into your 
| book I haſten to the concluſion of the poſtſcript, which 
is “ a defire from your brother for me to aſk my owa 
« judgement, whether Lord Berwick was at that time 
&« Jikely to enter into any confidential diſcourſe with Mr. 
„ Corbet of Sundorn, on Shrewſbury politics?“ TIT do 
not heſitate to declare I believe he was /kely, Mr. C. 
being before that time ſincerely reconciled to his brother in 
law Sir C. Leighton; and he and Lord Berwick having 
(as at preſent with the ſon) eſpouſed the ſame ſide; and 
being on terms of viſiting for four years preceding; 
and neither of theſe gentlemen having it in their compoſi- 
tion to carry on tedious malignity; I believe all their former 
| animoſities were buried as they ought to bez and that 
they were at this time on terms of encreaſing friendſhip, 
In going through every article of your letter, I find no- 
thing tending to clear the miſt I was left in, relative to 


the appearance of candour by making ſome conceſſions, which I had 


been accuſed of, and which I had fo 1 — W 


have explained.“ 


Muy earneſt deſire to give information and to be explicit, 


will, I hope, plead an excuſe for the unuſual length of 
my letter. 


I am, Dear Sir, 
Your obedient, humble Servant, 
EDWARD BURTON, 


® It 1 be 3 that in two ſubſequent anſwers from Sir 
n. Hill, no notice is taken of this requeſt, 
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LETTER XI, 


Sin RICHARD HILL, BART. TO EDWARD BURTON, „ x59, 
JANUARY 5, 1796. 
DEAR SIR, 


Uron reading over your letter, I find 
we are but juſt where we were. Your memory furniſhes 
you with what has totally eſcaped mine, I am not uſed 
to get tete a tete converſations by heart, nor to put them 
down in my pocket book but when enjoying free dif- 
courſe with a friend I always ſuppoſe, n we are neither 
of us ſuſpicious of each other, | 


There might be a few words different in the letter 

which appeared in print to that which 1 wrote to my 
brother, of which 1 ſcribbled over a very haſty copy juſt 
before it went to the office. But they were upon being 
compared, ſo very nearly verbatim the ſame, that when 
the letter went to preſs my brother wiſhed me to leave 
out the words 4 in ſubſtance,” urging that the copy was 
an exact one, It is true I might then have expunged 
what favoured of the acrimenious, but 1 did net, theres 
fore ſo far I was culpable, 


That we ſpent the whole day together at Caernarvon 
I poſitively deny, as ſar as I can call to mind any thing 
which happened at that diſtant period, You fix the time 
for one Sunday, Now to the very beſt of my remem- 
brance (as well as of my ſervant's) vent twice to church 


5 the 
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the only Sunday whilſt I was there, and I do not recol- 
let that you were there either morning or evening. You 
may however fix the time of our converſation to what 


hour or minutes you pleaſe, as it is quite out of my 


power to contradict you, nor can I think it is your wiſh 
to miſrepreſent; but it is rather ſtrange that after you 
had booked my words or got them by heart, you ſhould 
afterwards only ſay that to he beſt of * recollection Sir 
Richard Hill ſpoke fo and ſo, 


What Mr, W. Hill could mean by telling you how 
angry“ I was when ſpeaking on the election ſubject at 
Hawkſtone, muſt be left to him to explain. The parties 
preſent were, Mr, W, Hill and his dear and amiable 
brother Richard, (for ſo I feel him to be to me) my bro- 
ther John and myſelf, and if the ſmalleſt emotion of 
anger appeared either in my words, looks, diſpoſition, or 
actions, I deſire to forfeit all pretence and claim to truth 
as long as I live, On the contrary 1 felt all that affee. 
tion which from his childhood I had felt for Mr, W, 
Hill, and not knowing or ſuſpecting how long the plan 
for my brother's overthrow had been in agitation, I ſo- 
lemnly declare 1 experienced no other ſenſations towards 
him (Mr. W. H.) except hat affection mingled with come 
paſſion for his miſguided importunity, 


And now dear Sir what you can mean by a ſon of 
Lord J's 2 thruft out 87555 my brother is ſtill more won - 
| derful 


bd Mr. w. Hil is ready to allow thet by anger, he aid not mean 
violence or rages but diſpleaſure, 


1 


derfal than Mr. W. Hill's diſcovery of my anger at 
Hawkitone, Be pleaſed to weigh the idea, in the ba- 


lance of calm reflection,“ and I will require nothing fur- 
ther at your hangs. 


8 


Permit 


* If I comprehend Sir Richard I ſuppoſe he means to argue, that 
| his brother cannot uit out Mr. W. H. becauſe he has as good a 
riglit to repreſent the Borough as any one elſe. But this is the very 
point in diſpute between us. We (iy, that it muſt have been very 
natural for the late Lord B. to haye underſtood at the time that Mr, 
J. H. would not, in future, be the means of keeping out a ſon of 
his: and we ſay ſurther that the long connexion which has fubſiſted 
between Lord B's. family and the Borough, and the vicinity of their 
reſidence, &c. give them a ſuperior claim to aſpire to the honour of 
repreſenting this Borough in Parliament to any which can be pretended 
to, by the houſe of Hawkſtone, I will put the caſe that Wem or 
Whitchurch was a Borough town ; that Sir Richard was elevated' tq 
the pecrage, and his brother John was to die, leaving a family of 
minors. In this ſuppoſed caſe, it might be very natural, that Sir R. 
would give his intereſt to one of his couſins at Attingham; and this 
by the way of keeping up the connexion of the family with the 
Borough. But if at a ſubſequent period, Mr. W. and Mr, R. H. 
did not retire, and leave the way clear for one of Sir Richard's 
nephews to offer himſelf to the ſuffrages of the eleftors, — in my 
opinion he would act very improperly ; and would thruft his relation 
out. And J cannot help further thinking, that if ſuch a ſuppoſed caſe 
were to exiſt, Sir R. H. would occaſionally expreſs his apprehen/ions, 
his jc pes, or his wiſhes, exactly in the ſame, probably in muck ſtronger 
terms than thoſe which the late Lord B. appears to have uſed in the 
caſe now before us. Nor can I ſee any thing in all this, which would 
in the leaſt trench upon the right of the electors of Wem or Whitchurch. 
Since Mr. W. or Mr. R. H. in the ſuppoſed caſe, would not ſay, 
„% You muſt elect my couſin; but only, I am much obliged to 
% you for the honour you have done me, in electing me one of your 
repreſentatives ſo long; but as my couſin iz now of age, and as 
&« his natural intereſt in your Borough is much ſuperior to mine, 
| « I will 
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Permit me now to conclude this letter on a ſubject with 
which your's of this day, and my laſt both began, I mean 
the breach made between the Houſes of Attingham. and 
Hawkſtone, which has already proved a moſt unhappy one 
to both, tho“ I am convinced a very joyful one to thoſe 
who. have been buſy at work to effect it. Had we con- 
tinued to live in the ſame habits of ſocial intercourſe, 
which had ſo long fubfiſted between the families, uniting 
on all. occafions our endeavours to promote each others 
welfare, it would not have. been in the power of a whole 


legion of de/igning men to hurt us or weaken our influence 
whenever we wiſhed (as we always ought) to help or 
| i each other. The fable of the old man, his ſons, 


5 and 


4 I will nth, that 1 may not be any ala to his offering 
« his ſervices to you,” Nay, I will go further, and will admit, that 
if the eleQtors were to ſay in reply to this, © Sir, your conduct is 
« open and honourable, and worthy of yourſelf: but we do not chuſe 
© to ele&t your couſin : you have endeared yourſelf ſo much to us by 
« your regular and punCtual attendance upon your duty in Parliament, 
and to all our requeſts when there; you are ſo much a man of 
« buſineſs, and every way fo excellently qualified for a ſenator, that we 
4% will have yqu, and nobody but you, for our repreſentative : * Iwill 
admit, I ſay, in this caſe, that Mr. W. or Mr. R. H. might conſci- 
entiouſly and fairly accept the honours thus füruſt upon them. But till 
1 hear ſome ſuch language paſs. between Mr. J. H. and the Borough of 
Shrewſbury, till 1 hear a numerous and reſpectable majority of my 
brother electors declare that if he pertinaciouſly reſolves to retire, he 
will carry evith him the regret of the town; and that in ſuch a caſe 
they will not eleQt' Mr. W. H.—till I hear this, I maſt adhere to my 
former opinion that © 4 ſon of Lord B.'s is thruft out by Sir Richard's 


&« brother.” Such are my idew When weighed in the balance of calm 
reflection? | 


— —— — — — — 
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and the bundle of tulgs would bare been pecullarly 
We to us. 


| Believe me, 
| . Dear Sir, g 
| | 2 F 5 Tour s ſincerely and faithfully, 


gy | did not get your letter till a wort Ae wow 
dinner this day. | - may 


P. S. I have this moment been queſtioning my ſervant 
about the day of our interview at Caernarvon, and can- 
not 'perſuade him that it was on a Sunday, however if you 
made a memorandum of it, you muſt be right, 


—_ — 


LETTER xy, | 


SIR RICHARD HILL, BART. TO EDWARD JURTON, BR, 
JANUARY: 6, 1796, "4 | 


| | N DEAR SIR, 
HAVING bad « very” final! 3 of 
time to write yeſterday, and obſerving that 1 had omitted 
an anſwer to ſome parts of your letter which I meant to 


take notice of, I beg you. to receive What Ow by my | 
of. addition, 


5 In the firſt place, by your raving 1 fore? . the 


words deſigning men I am featful you thought I had ſome 
alluſion to yourſelf i in that expreſſſon. If fo I aſſure yau 

on 
* The ſcore was drawn in the original by Sir Richard himſelf, = 


1 


on my word that 1 had not. " ln it was not poſlible 
I ſhould, I am perſuaded you have an affection and re- 
gard for both families, whereas the deſigning men I mean 
care not for either, any farther than their own intereſts may 
be promoted, whether by the friendſhip or ' diſagreement 
of the two families, which made me hint that had thoſe 
families continued in harmony it would not have been in 
the power of any | de/igning men to weaken an influence, 
which being now divided, enables them to gain their 
ends, which was all I intended by the expreſſion. You 
mention your deſign of relating the Caernarvon converſa- 
tion among your friends. To this I cannot have the 


ſmalleſt objection, if every -circumſtance be brought forward. 


But I hope you will allow that a miſtake, or the want of. 
particular recollection as to the time of a converſation is a 
very different thing from the converſation itſelf, between 
any two perſons whatever; I may remember wards 
or expreſſions, but forget (unleſs 1 book it) on what day 
or hour they were uſed, without being liable to cenſure 
or impeachment of memory: The circymſtances therefore 
attending our ſuppoſed diſcourſe at Caernarvon may have 
eſcaped me, and ] may not know whether it happened on 
a Sunday or Monday, or any other day of the week; but 
I am as certain as I am of my own exiſtence, that 1 
never ſaid thoſe words which to the beſt of your recollefion, 
you put into my mouth. As to the former part of the 
converſation which you ſay paſſed between us, it amounts 
to juſt nothing at all, and if I was ſpeaking of my bro- 
ther's reluctance to take parliamentary ſeat, jt would 
have been à natural inference if I had added, that ] 
e ſuppoſed if Lord Berwick had then had = fon of. ſuffict> 

; . ent 


rave! to aſſure theſe re not letened. But with regard to 
ins ? | e 3 
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4 * age that my brother had rather ſeen him in- the 


« -Houſe of Commons than himſelf.” Not that I know 


that 1 did ſay this, or any thing like it, but it might 
have paſſed in a general way, without my recollecting it. 


As to the other part of the ſuppoſed diſcourſe, you only 


affirm that it paſſed according to the beſt of your recolletion, 
and I again affirm, that I am as certain as I can be of 
any thing that it never paſſed at all, Here then the mat- 
ter Mill reſts, and I myſt think myſelf unkindly uſed in 
having this Caernarvon viſit brought on the carpet; and 
more fo, as it has been the ground of every attack which 


Mr. W. Hill has made upon me in his different ad ver- 


nſemente, and by which 1 have been compelled to come 
forward in my own vindication, (indeed in defence of my own 
honour and probity) though as I told my brother at the 


beginning of this unhappy buſineſs, that I wiſhed to re- 


main as quiet as poſſible, and to take no other part in 
* than what was immediately connected with his ſupport 
when called upon for that purpoſe. Some part of your 
letter relates more immediately to my brother than my- 
felf, To this therefore as he is abſent and will; be for 
tome days I can make no reply. T1 ſhall ſhew it to him 
when he returns, and leave it to him to act as he thinks 


I mall add nothing more than chat what you call an inf 
nuatlon of a defign''to entyap, would in the eyes of can- 
dour be conſtrued as an exculpation from any ſuch thing. 


My real perſbnal regard for you, and my eſteem for 


your character, 1 hope you have long known, and I beg 


[ 39 ] 
all this Caernarvon buſineſs, I muſt and do think it ought 
never to have been mentioned, fince after all that has 
been ſaid, and even admitting it in its utmoſt latitude it 
amounts only to Much ado about Nothing“. ? 
Believe me, Dear Sir, 
Your's ſincerely, &. 
RICHARD HILL; 


5 & 
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CONCLUSION. 
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CONCLUSION. 


| I HAVE now laid the whole of this 
long correſpondence before the publick. The reader will 
obſerve, and I think will not be ſurprized, that I ſuf. 
fered Sir Richard to - enjoy the lat word; becauſe, 1 
plainly perceived that he hated to be reformed, and caſt 
« my words behind him,” In his letter of the gth ult. he 
paſſes over all the various particulars I had endeavoured 
to clear up; totally diſregarding what I had, a ſecond 
time requeſted to have explained ! and only catches at two 
or three looſe words in my letter, If „e would not 
U get a /fte-4-tHte converſation by heart, nor put them 
t down in his pocket books!" thoigh, (as in the cafe 
before us) it materially concerned the prefent conteſt, or 
any welghty intereſt of his brother, er moſt intimate and 
confidential friend, — then 1 ean only fay, that In my 
opinion he would be te blame; and the only perfon | 
know of, that weuld net think fo, | 


The letter of the 6th ult, was evidently weltten for 

the fake of the Shakſpearian title with which it concludes, 
How the ſubſect could occupy his pen through a whole 
ſheet of paper with the moſt ſerious animadverfions, and 
In the ſequel be deemed “ nothing.“ exceeds my owes 
to * 


I cannot conclude without remarking, that J have no 
doubt that Sir Richard's friends will aſſert, if they find 
they 


te 1 


they cannot controvert it, that, admitting the converſation 
to have taken place, as I have ſtated it, at Caernarvon, 
— pet that it is totally irrelevant to the preſent conteſt y 
for, they will ſay, no private underſtanding between Sir 
R. and the late Lord B. could barter away the rights 
of the Electors of Shrewſbury, 'This laſt obſervation 1 
have ever admitted, and till de admit, in its fulleſt ex- 
tent, The borough is certainly open te the competition 
of any Britiſh ſubje&, legally qualified to become a mem. 
ber of the legiſlaturez and not reſtrained by any prinel. 
ples of honour, from engaging in ſuch competition 1 — and 
the only perſons who ſeem to be of a different opinion 
are thoſe who aſſert, that if we preſume to ele& any one 
elſe than Mr. John Hill, our liberties are gone for ever, 
But if the idea under which Mr. J. H. firſt came for. 
ward, was, that he would not be inſtrumental in ob- 
ſtructing the future attempt of any ſon of his friend and 
relation Lord B, to aſpire to the favour of the town, 
(and who, that reads his own very ſtrong expreſſions, as 
quoted in LETTER II; that believes Sir R. ſpoke the 
words 1 have ſtated him to ſpeak; or that conſiderg the 
invariable teſtimony of all the late Lord's friends, coupled 
with the circumſtance of Sir R. being Member for the 
County, can doubt it? (if ſuch, I ſay, was the idea, every 
one muſt draw the concluſion, as to what ought to be 
his conduct upon the preſent occaſion; — and my long 


acquaintance with him may well excuſe me from the 
unplenſint taſk, | 


EDWARD BURTON, 


Shr:wſbury, February 29, 1796. 
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POSTSCRIPT, 


SINCE finiſhing the foregoing pub · 
lieation, 1 have met with the fourth edition of %* Hard 
« Meaſure,” wherein Sir Richard Hill ſtigmatises 4 the 
e near connexions of Lerd Berwick and the Honourable 
« William Hill,” aud 4 the principals themſelyes,” for fur. 
 niſhing 4 an Hired Scoundrel, an anonymous afſafſin,” 
with „ materials and family anecdotes to mix with his 
66 traſh. 


One can hardly ſuppoſe the author ferious in his dif. 
approbation of anonymous writings, as he has heen fo 
repeatedly concerned in ſuch a mode of publication: and 
in his attack on the pious and exemplary Dr. Adams, 
he ſubſeribes himſelf «4+ PhilaJethes,” juſtifying the prefe- 
rence he gives to an anonymous fignature, in the following 
manner z — © ] once thought to have annexed + my name 
4 to this letter; but names, as faith a late 
« writer, being of little conſequence where truth is in 
* queſtion, I ſubſcribe myſelf, &c. &. To enumerate all 
his productions of a like nature would far exceed the 
uſual limits of a poſtſcript, By what rule of right, or by 
what rule at all, he claims the ſole privilege to load with 
contumely the moſt reſpectable Pros aud to aſſume 
fictitious ſignatures himſelf, yet to inveigh againſt ſuch 
ſignatures when uſed by others, I ſball again leave to 
his own notions of conſiſtency to unravel, 

N | What 


|  ® Concluſion of Supplement to Hard Meaſure, 4th edition, 
+ Concluſion of Sit Richard Hill's Letter to Dr. Adams, 1770. 


— — 


. — — 
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What letters or documenta the Attingham family, may 


have thought proper to furniſh the author of 4 Meaſure 
« for Menſure” with, I cannot ſayz I preſume they are 


ſatisfied, that after. ſo much moderation and forbearance 


exhibited on their part, on ſuch repeated PT it was 


a duty thay Nd to themſelves, 


As to myſelf, if I am hinted at by the words © near 


| « connexions,“ (and upon that ſuppoſition alone is this 


poſtſcript added) I oLorky in declaring that, although I 
have no concern in the writing or publiſhing the work in 
queſtion, yet that I have furniſhed the author with ſome 


facts, within my knowledge, which 1 ſhall be ever ready 


to explain, or anſwer for whenever called upon. 1 am ſatis. 
fied it was a duty I owed both to God and Man, I could 
not help reflecting that Sir Richard Hill's pamphlet in 
all its forms had for its ſole object the defaming of perſons 
Juſt entering on the career of life, and thoſe perſons the 
ſons of my late moſt dear and worthy friend, whoſe me- 
manns hen I cenſe to revere, may every Salopian deſpiſe 
my name, and every frienfl or acquaintance I have in tho 
world, deteſt my character ! 


If I have a right conception of the author of « Meaſure | 
ſor Meaſure,” he is a man of honour, and a gentleman, 
And I believe he has undertaken his publication from the 
pureſt and moſt diſintereſted of motives — from his feelings. 


What may be the ſpirit of his work I have already ſig- 


nified 1 know not: but here I cannot help remarking, that 
1 think Sir R. Hill has allowed his temper to get the 
better of his diſcretion, He has begun, upon this author 

A * a . by 


[WE 


by calling names even before the appearance of his work, 
An Anonymous Aſſaſſin and Hired Scoundrel,”” are Sir 
Richard's own words in his own record, If therefore any 
thing ſevere or acrimonious is met with in that publica- 
tion, every Impartial reader will remember it is written in 


reply,} and, recollecting theſe appellations, he will ſo xray 
dourann. and DETERMINE, 


t I told Sir Richard Hill in the public ' ſtreet, on Tueſday the 
twelfth of January laſt, that he ſhould recollect his party hud 
commenced the attack, in every ſhape ; that the ff (as allo the 
laſt addreſſes with ſignatures, were his brother's z that the ff 
| Incendiary publication (the Free Man) without a fignature, was his 
party's and that the o book had been publiſhed by uU r. | 


ADDENDA, 


— 


The following Note was omitted in page 42, line 11, 


from the bottom, of this work, after the words ** as 
quoted in Letter II.“ “ 


* My letter here referred to was written in great haſte, and I quoted 
Mr. John Hill's expreſſions ſhow memory Hues the year 1784. I have 
| finee obtained the original, and find Mr, J. Hill's words to be “ Vou 
4 probably will be much ſurprized when you. hear that I am (with | 
your permiſſion) likely to become Member for Salop.“ % The 
« new Baronet (Sir R. Leighton) declared that he was very glad to 
„ give up to me, provided you had no objedtion,” [Theſe laſt words ſcored 


« under in the original] * as I flatter myſelf that is the caſe 1 venture 
« to proceed, &," 


FINIS, 


1 


The two following Letters were omitted to 
be inſerted in their proper places, as the publiſher 
conceived they only tended to inereaſe the bulk of 
his work, and to create re petition, They were 
forwarded to Mr. John Hill, and are now printed 
at his Os. 


JOHN HILL, ESQ. TO EDWARD BURTON, ESQ. 
DECEMBER 18th, 1795. 


DEAR E. BURTON, 


ALL I wiſhed to have faid to 
| you this morning relative to the unfortunate conteſt was that 
| as my brother's name had been publickly mention'd he 
intended to anſwer in the ſame manner. 


With ET to what you is ſay on the money 
tranſaction I cannot ſee that any reflection can be thrown on 
his (my b's) recollection on that account, he accidentally finds 
| hirmſelf poſſeſſed of a note of hand from the late Lord 
Berwick for 1000l. he naturally enquires of his banker 
and ſteward (who has the management of his caſh account) 
to account for this they are total ſtrangers to the tranſ- 
action, what could he do more than apply to Lord Ber- 

OV ick 
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wick or thoſe who have the management of his concerns, 
for an explanation, and he had one, that he was happy to 
receive, being perfectly ſatisfactory, this happened at the 
moment he was going to make a conſiderable ſtay abroad, 
and he did not recollect the circumſtance of his having 
bought an eſtate of Lord Berwick which was immediately 
exchanged for one from Mr. Gardiner of Sanſaw without 
any mony ever coming into his hands or of thoſe who 
manage his caſh account, this I believe to be the true 
ſtatement of that tranſaction and I think will hardly be 
thought of weight enough to bring into publick diſcuſſion, 
and dye away I hope with our laſt letters, 


Your's ſincerely 
J. HILL, 


1 incloſe the note of hand above alluded to, 


EDWARD BURTON, ESQ. TO JOHN | HILL, RSQ, 


DECEMBER 19th, 1795. 


DAR J. HIL, 


I am forry I was "Gin home 
yeſterday when you were ſo good to call. 


perfectly agree wich you, that no reflection can be 
thrown on 7 brother's recollection relative to the money 


tranſaction 


14% 


tranſaction with Lord Berwick, and J. aſſure you nothing 
of the kind was ever meant. I only mentioned it as an 
immediate inſtance that occurred, and was known to all of 
us, that things conſtantly paſs which eſcape our recollec - 
tions. And God knows the converſation that has been 
recorded might have paſſed my memory long ago, if it 

had not been told me, as I conceived and have already 
ſignified, by way of meſſage to relate again z therefore, 
fearful of not being correct, I in a manner got it by heart, 
although I little thought of its being brought into pub- 
lick diſcuſſionz retaining it on my mind, however, I in- 
formed you of it immediately this curſed unfortunate 
buſineſs begun, together with the Attingham people alſo, 
This of courſe ſpread, and probably, like moſt reports, 
with additions, It next was glanced at, but not at my 
requeſt, in Mr. W. Hill's addreſs, which occafioned the 
denial, Finding myſelf thus implicated, I wrote imme- 
diately to you on that occafionz and not hearing any 
thing that could tend to correct my reecollection I was con- 
ſtrained to warrant Mr, William Hill to detail what I 
thought and believed, upon the moſt mature refle&ion, the 
real ſtatement, and if I was upon my dying bed I ſhould 
confirm in the ſame manner, If your brother does not 
recollect or believe any thing of the matter, it certainly 
is not in my power to perſuade him, and I cannot help 
it. I certainly do wiſh you had mentioned it early, as I 
might poſſibly then have known what your brother had to 
offer on the ſubject, and the buſineſs might have ended 
without my appearing to enter the liſt againſt a family I 
always did, and ever ſhall entertain a reſpe& and regard 
for, I dare ſay you and I have nearly the ſame feelings 


| yon 
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upon being torn from our domeſtic fire ſides, 10 be 
launched into the field of controverſy, 


As to publiſhing the tranſactlon about the money 
cqncern, I run all fours with you in thinking it of no 
weight, I ſhall publiſh nothing but through compulſion 
far explanation, although I requeſt to have any tranſaction 
of mine made publick, if of any uſe to yourſelves, as 
I am not conſcious of having done any thing I wiſh 
concealed, 


I am, 
Dear J. Hill, 
Your's ſincerely, 
EDWARD BURT ON. 


